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My  Lords, 

You  are  egregiously  mistaken  if  you  expect  this  dedi- 
cation to  be  couched  in  the  usual  style  of  servile  flattery. 
I am  none  of  the  fulsome  breed,  but  a plain  downright 
Englishman,  and  take  you  to  be  the  exact  sort  of  fellows 
fit  to  be  exposed  in  a Dedication  to  a Work  describing  an 
Establishment  of  which  any  honest  man  would  blush  to 
ac)knowledge  himself  the  patron. 

You,  my  Lord  Sidmouth,  have  a son,  to  whom,  in  a 
i4te  of  incurable  madness,  you  gave  the  Clerkship  of 
Pells,  in  Ireland  ; and  for  whose  imbecility  the  public 
taxed  withSOOOl.  per  annum,  of  which  Warburton,  the 
mad-house  keeper,  receives  one  half — for  doing  nothing 
but  laugh  at  your  credulity,  as  you  do  at  that  of  John  Bull. 
You,  John  Mitford,  Lord  Redesjlale,  have  had  a relation, 
a John  Mitford,  also  in  this  House,  who  was  protected 
there  to  write  lilJels  against  thefi Crown  and  Government, 
in  conjunction  with  your  relation.  Viscountess  Perceval 
and  her  illustrious  friend.  You  paid  for  Mr.  Mitford’s 
protection,  to  Warburton,  more  than  3001.  in  nine  months. 
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and  you  paid  Counsellor  Alley,  for  getting-  him  acquitted 
when  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  King’s  Bench,  before  Lord 
Ellenborough. 

Now,  Messrs.  Sidmouth  and  Redesdale,  ‘ read  this,  and 
this,  and  know  I know  your  worthiness-*  After  Lord 
Sidmouth’s  prosecution  of  the  poor  Plymouth  tinman, 
and  Lord  Redesdale’s  prosecution  of  the  Catholic  Priest 
O’Neil,  and -his  abuse  of  Dr.  Troy  and  Lord  Fingal, 
I have  little  hope,  you,  Messrs,  my  Lords,  will  do  more 
than  blush  for  shame  after  you  have  read  this  family 
work  ; it  is  ready  at  your  service,  so  ‘ now  to  dinner  with 
what  appetite  you  may.’ 

My  Lords, 

I am  a Man  whom  you  do  not  like, 
and 

Who  neither  values  j'our  Friendship, 

Nor  dreads  your  enmity. 


Byron’s  Head,  Castle  Street, 
Leicester.'  Square.  . 


The  Publisher; 
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The  name  of  Warburton,  called  by  mistake  Doctor,  has  again 
become  notorious,  by  his  evidence  given  at  the  Freemason’s  Hall, 
against  the  Earl  Portsmouth,  which  is  of  a nature  that  no  one  can 
comprehend.  It  might  almost  be  inferred  from  it,  that,  accustom- 
ed to  brood  over  insane  person’s  cases,  his  own  mind  had  become 
diseased.  He  spoke  like  a madman,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
his  auditors  that  he  was  the  only  one  amongst  them  compos  men- 
us ; that  they  must  be  deranged,  because  they  were  unable  to 
comprehend  his  ravings. 

The  writer  has  heard  Mr.  Warburton  make  use  of  the  same 
words  he  did  upon  Lord  Portsmouth’s  trial  fifty  times  over,  and 
applied  them  to  as  many  different  cases. 

Mr.  Warburton  is  as  fond  of  his  ‘ shades  of  distinction,’  (which, 
by  the  bye,  he  is  unable  to  define)  as  Ephraim  Jenkinsun,  in  the 
‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  was  of  ‘ the  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the 
world,’  and  both  had  an  equal  knowledge  of  their  subject.  What 
the  opinion  of  Warburton  may  be  now  thought  of  by  ourdoubtinff 
Chancellor,  we  do  not  know  ; what  he  did  once  think  of  it,  we 
are  well  aware.  Not  many  years  ago,  a fellow  of  the  name  of 
Bowler  fired  a blunderbuss  at  a man  to  whom  he  bore  deadly  en- 
mity ; he  was  lodged  in  gaol,  he  had  a large  fortune,  and  tried 
every  means  to  escape  justice ; at  last,  a jury,  with  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton at  their  head,  overhauled  him  in  New'gate,  and  pronounced 
him  insane.  The  chancellor,  the  judge,  and  the  jury,  disbelieved 
Mr.  Warburton’s  council,  and  Bowler  was  hanged.  So  much  for 
the  value  of  an  opinion  which  Mr.  Warburton  gave  at  Free- 
mason’s Hall,  backed  by  forty  years’  experience. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Mr.  Warburton  gained  that  experience, 
and  the  manner  he  practices  in  his  Inquisition  at  Hoxton,  to  cure 
insane  persons.  It  is  a rule  in  that  house,  which  was  always  in 
the  mouths  of  the  keepers,  particularly  an  inhuman  scoundrel 
named  J emray  Davis,who  had  charge  of  the  Hall,  and  its  wretched 
beings — “ If  a man  comes  in  here  mad,  we’ll  keep  him  so  ; if  he 
is  in  his  senses,  we’ll  soon  drive  him  out  of  them;” — and  that 
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they  acted  up  to  this  infernal  motto,  I will  make  as  clear  as  the  sun 
at  noon  day,  before  I lay  down  my  pen.  I will  not  mince  the 
matter  because  Mr.  Warburton  has  immense  wealth  in  his  hands, 
and.  a phalanx  of  materia  medica  to  support  him,  (though  lam 
told  that  his  son.  Dr.  Warburton,  of  Clifford  Street,  lately  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Abernelhy,  is  now  sole  physician  to 
Hoxton,  with  the  assistance  of  Dunston,  the  apothecary.  War- 
burton’s  son-in-law,  of  whom  1 have  to  speak  hereafter  ; as  also 
Mr.  Rogers,  dismissed  for  his  humanity  ; Mr.  Penlington,  an  ob- 
scure, illiterate,  and  vulgar  nephew  of  his,  who  kept  a chandler’s 
shop,  had  moreover  the  honour  of  being  keeper  to  our  late  vener- 
able monarch,  whose  strait-waistcoats  were  washed  and  mended 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Bruning,  the  housekeeper,  since  succeeded 
by  the  worthy  Mistress  Taylor.  Of  that  Windsor  job  1 have 
much  to  say,  but  I shall  first  begin  with  the  Establishment,  and 
then  glance  off  to  its  different  branches. 

If  there  is  in  the  breasts  of  men  one  sacred  spark  of  love,  hu- 
manity, or  pity,  it  will  be  called  forth  for  helpless  beings,  lashed 
and  tortured  by  fellows  deserving  of  a gibbet ; and  where,  both 
by  men  and  women,  deeds  are  done  that  shun  the  face  of  day. 


and  enormities  practised  that  cry  aloud  to  heaven  for  vengeance. 

Let  us  first  begin  with  Mr.  Warburton,  and  then,  in  regular 
detail,  proceed  to  his  honest  servants,  such  as  the  brother  of 
orator  Hunt,  who  cleans  knives  and  washes  dishes  in  the  kitchen, 
in  order  to  cure  him  of  insanity.  And  on  a careful  exposure  of 
this  diabolical  establishment,  I doubt  not  all  will  agree  with  me 
in  opinion,  that  these  “ lawless  houses  under  the  law”  should  be^ 
done  away  with  entirely,  as  a disgrace  to  human  nature.  The  an-*^ 
gel  of  death  moves  through  them  with  secret  and  murderon* 
strides  ; like  Doctor  Sangrado’s  patients,  in  ” Gil  Bias,”  all  that 
die  are  wrote  down — “ cured  /”  ^ 

Thomas  Warburton,  esq.  keeper  of  the  asylums  for  lunatics," 
Whitmore  House,  Hoxton— Mare  Street,  Hackney— Bethnal 
Green— and  several  minor  establishments  inKingsland  Road,  &c. 
&c.,  was  originally  a butcher’s-boy  in  the  country,  and  fled  to 
London  before  he  had  served  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  for 
having  a bastard-child  swore  to  him.  He  was  first  employed  under 
the  porter  at  the  gate  of  AVhitmore  House,  to  beat  coats,  clean 
shoes,  and  carry  messages,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  his 
meat.  Being  expert  at  conveying  liquor  into  the  house  for  the 
keepers  to  dispose  of  amongst  their  patients,  (a  practice  still  pur- 
sued) he  obtained  a footing  as  a servant, -and  in  that  situation,  by 
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a little  help,  and  much  industry,  he  learned  to  read  and  write. 
His  strength  of  body  (a  necessary  qualification  for  a demon  in  one 
of  those  hells,)  and  his  zeal,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a keeper, 
and  he  assumed  the  controul  of  the  lash  under  happy  auspices. 
He  is  more  than  six  feet  high,  broad  shoulders,  heavy  built,  with 
knock-knees,  and  a visage  on  which  is  a proboscis  three  inches 
long,  quite  sufficient  to  frighten  a person  of  weak  mind  and  deli- 
cate nerves  into  a fit  of  insanity.  I have  heard  one  of  the  myr- 
midons who  attended  at  Windsor  say,  that  the  old  King  could  not 
bear  to  look  upon  him,  and  used  to  exclaim:  “ Take  away  that 
fellow  with  the  long  nose — take  him  away — away — away.’’  In 
time,  he  attained  the  confidential:  office  of  first  keeper  (lately 
held  by  Tom  Harris,)  and  by  his  treatment  of  the  lunatics  under 
his  care,  gained  the  good  graces  of  his  mistress,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband,  married  him,  and  he  became  ruler  over 
the  mansion  of  affliction.  Tom  possessed  a great  deal  of  low 
cunning,  and  insinuating  manners,  which  worked  him  into.the 
good  graces  of  many  not  awake  to  his  duplicity.  When  he  was 
raised  to  his  mistress*  bed,  there  were  not  many  patients  in  the 
house,  and  no  regular  medical  attendant.  Tom  having  scraped 
together  two  hundred  pounds,  presented  it  to  the  late  Doctor 
Willis,  and  engaged  him  for  tliat  sum  annually,  to  recommend  his 
house.  He  soon  had  every  ward  in  it  filled,  and  managed  to  get 
a lease  of  the  extensive  premises  at  Iloxton  for  a mere  trifle.  I 
have  heard  how  this  was  done.  The  keeper  of  St.  Luke’s  had  a 
son,  an  apothecary — one  of  Tom’s  daughters  is  that  son’s  wife, 
and  he  physics  the  patients  to  some  purpose. 

The  visiting  physicians  are  not  to  blame  if  they  make  good  re* 
ports  of  Hoxton  mad-house,  as  they  are  deceived.  A week  or  two 
hrefore  their  visitation,  the  patients  are  better  fed,  and  more 
kindly  used,  Tommy  himself  sometimes  dines  with  them  in  the 
parlour,  in  order  that  he  may  say — “ Oh,  the  patients  live  so  well 
I frequently  dine  at  their  table  from  choice!”  The  house  is 
moreover  cleaned,  and  new  clothes  distributed  to  those  in  rags  ; 
so  that,  to  outward  appearances,  the  physicians  are  satisfied.  If 
any  poor  wretch  (confined  and  in  his  senses)  dare  complain,  a 
score  of  keeper  and  keeperesses,  that  is,  rogues  and  prostitutes, 
are  ready  to  testify  that  it  is  only  a “ lucid  interval.”  If  the 
poor  fellow  becomes  enraged  at  these  falsehoods,  as  it  is  natural 
he  should  be,  it  immediately  is  set  down  as  a proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  keeper’s  assertion ! A proof  o f this  is  to  be  had  in  the 
case  of  a Mr.  Richards,  from  Birmingham,  He  was  a young  man 
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of  considerable  mercantile  knowledge,  and  had  been  extensively 
employed  abroad  for  the  house  of  Hope  and  Co.,  Sir  Thomas 
Baring  and  Co.,  &c.  He  wrote  a political  pamphlet,  and  the 
Barings  had  him  incarcerated  as  a lunatic,  the  certificate  of  his 
insanity  being  signed  by  a physician  who  never  saw  him  till  long 
after  he  was  confined — an  infamous,  but  a common  practice  I 
This  unfortunate  young  man  remained  there  for  years,  but  he 
found  means  so  make  some  disclosures  out  of  doors  as  to  in-door 
concerns  of  Hoxton  mad-house,  which  made  the  owner  glad  to  set 
him  at  liberty. 

A Mr.  Foster,  son  of  the  eminent  and  worthy  Town  Clerk  of 
Liverpool,  got  tipsey,  and  wasted  considerable  sums  of  money  ; 
tie  was  seized  upon  by  those  interested  in  his  seclusion  ; his 
absent  father  was  persuaded,  by  letters,  of  the  truth  of  his  son’s 
insanity,  and  consented  to  his  being  locked  up  in  Mr.  War- 
burton’s  care.  For  a time  the  young  man  was  very  low,  and  made 
every  effort  to  be  released  from  his  dungeon,  but  Tommy  was  too 
well  paid  for  the  bird  to  leave  a hole  in  the  cage  by  which- it  eonld 
escape!  Young  Poster  saw  this,  and  in  time  became  reconciled 
to  be  a jail  bird  ; he  had  a room  assigned  him,  a servant  to  at- 
tend upon  him,  wine,  and  other  luxuries,  among  which,  last,  though 
not  least  in  a young  prisoner’s  estimation,  he  had  the  under 
house-maid,  Ann,  to  make  his  bed,  and  share  it  with  him!  Thus 
was  the  young  man’s  mind  contaminated,  and  if  they  did  not,  ac- 
cording to  their  motto  as  before  stated,  “ drive  him  mad,”  they 
plunged  him  into  such  a state  of  sensual  debauchery  that  was, 
perhaps,  worse  than  a dereliction  of  understanding  ; and  his  con- 
duct served  his  keepers  with  plausable  reasons  to  convince  hii^ 
friends  that  he  was  an  object  fit  for  confinement.  Let  any  one 
pause  for  awhile  upon  this  revolting  picture,  and  say  what  he  de-^ 
serves  who  furnished  materials  for  such  a painting.  Can  the 
thing  be  worse  ? — probably,  reader,  you  may,  in  your  shallow 
judgment,  think  it  is  impossible  to  render  it  more  deplorable  ? — 
you  know  not  one  tenth  of  the  horrors  these  receptacles  for  crime 
inflict  upon  the  mind  and  body  1 The  young  man  had  a w(/c  and 
a child  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  he  was  made  to  believe  that 
his  wife  was  the  cause  of  his  confinement ! when,  in  fact,  she,  at 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  believed  her  husband  to  be  in- 
sane. The  wife  was  made  first  miserable  by  a conviction  of  her 
husband’s  insanity— and  he  became  a slothful,  drunken,  lascivi- 
ous, and  debauched  being,  rioting  in  a harlot’s  embraces,  and 
enfeebling  both  his  body  and  bis  soul. 
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When  delineating  the  most  atrocious  features  of  this  private 
inquisition,  I am  compelled  to  use  highly  respectable  names;  let 
not  the  blame  rest  upon  me;  lam  averse  to  all  exposures  which 
create  a pang.in  the  feeliug  breast — but  I sacrifice  private  suffer- 
ing on  the  altar  of  general  good.  To  me,  it  is  indeed  painful  to 
record  crimes  that  hitherto  have  been  practised  in  secret,  and 
are  unknown,  but  1 have  a duty  to  do,  which  will,  in  the  end,  re- 
ward me  for  my  suffering;  and  those  who  have  relatives  smarting 
under  the  lash  of  Mr.  Warburton,  will  thank  me  for  the  disco- 
veries I have  made. 

There  is  an  old  saying — “ the  world  is  not  my  friend,  nor  the 
world’s  law.”  It  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  inmates  of  this  den 
of  thieves,  and  others — for  all  private  mad-houses  are  alike  pub- 
,lic  evils,  that  should  be  destroyed. 


WILLIAM  CONGREVE  ALCOCK, 

Once-  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Wexford,  in 

Ireland. 


This  truly  unfortunate  gentleman  was  an  inmate  of  Whitmore 
House;  and  his  place  of  abode,  the  back  parlour:  he  was,  un- 
doubtedly out  of  his  senses;  his  was 

“ A night  which  knew  of  no  returning  dawn;’’ 


he  would  Stretch  bis  neck  out  of  the  window,  and  address  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  language  of  a lunatic  ; 
and  he  has  been  beaten  from  that  window  by  a weapon  wielded 
n the  hand  of  a brute — for  such  was  his  keeper.  I qualify  no 
rimes;  I withhold  no  man’s  name  from  censure  or  praise  ; Wil- 
iam Woolten,  one  of  Warburton’s  most  confidential  scoundrels, 
Was  he  that  daily  and  nightly  tormented  Mr.  Alcock  with  blows, 
and  all  the  arts  that  a villain  can  conjure  up  to  render  the  un- 
happy more  miserable. 

Mr.  Alcock  had  transclent  gleams  of  reason ; there  was  a woman 
with  whom  he  formerly  cohabited  ; .she  had  borne  him  children — 
he  wished  to  see  her,  and  she  him  ; she  applied  in  vain  for  admis- 
sion, and  Mrs.  Bruning,  the  Jezabel  housekeeper,  always  said 
be  could  not  be  seen.  I have  heard  Warburton  say  : “ By  God, 
Mrs.  Bruning,  the  sight  of  that  woman  would  almost  restore  him 
to  his  senses  ; shut  her  out,  damn  her,  shut  her  out  1 ! I” 

I have  spoken  with  Mr.  Alcock,  and  do  believe  a little  kind- 
ness and  care  would  have  restored  him  to  his  senses;  but  the 
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LASH  was,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  suspended  by  a hair  over 
his  head,  and  he  could  breathe  without  a blow  1 1 

Time,  that  wears  out  the  traces  of  the  deepest  anguish,  had  its 
effect  upon  poor  Alcock  ; he  became  resigned — and  died.  I will 
not  say  he  was  murdered — but  he  was  beaten  into  the  grave  by 
the  brawny  fists  of  Harris,  Radley,  Davis,  and  Holl,  Warburton’s 
murdering  keepers ! 

Often  has  the  writer  seen  him  knocked  down  because  he  did 
not  turn  in  his  walks  when  the  keeper  pleased  ! — and  often  has 
he  seen  his  mouth  stuffed  with  human  ordure,  in  order,  as  Mas- 
ter Wootten  said,  to  make  him  know  good  victuals  when  they  were 
placed  before  him.  The  blow  that  caused  his  immediate  death  was 
occasioned  by  a woman;  it  was  called  an  accident,  and  when  he 
was  confined  from  its  effects,  his  keepers  taunted  him  with  mer- 
ciless glee,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  receiving  a new  suit 
of  mourning.  He  died — the  victim  of  brutality.  Not  alone  are 
the  persecutions  of  this  house  confined  to  men — the  genfltr  sex 
are  also  subservient  to  worse  treatment. 

MISS  ROLLESTON, 

The  daughter  of  Stephen  Rolleston,  Esq.  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Se- 
cretary of  State's  Office. 

This  amiable  and  interesting  girl  had  been  some  time  in  the 
Asylum  before  I knew  her ; her  parents  were  (I  understood)  very 
anxious  about  her  recovery,  and  she  had  at  intervals  dawnings  of 
reason  ; at  these  times  she  was  admitted  into  the  parlour,  and 
conducted  herself  in  such  a becoming  way  that  I am  fully  con- 
vinced kind  treatment  would  have  restored  her  to  her  afilicted  • 
parents  compos  mentis.  Mark,  reader; — a reason  I give  for  th^ 
opinion  ; in  her  sane  moments  I played  with  her  at  cards,  and 
we  won;  on  a summer’s  morning,  two  months  after,  she  was  in 
the  garden,  and  nearly  frantic,  the  indecency  of  her  actions  was 
deplorable : I chanced  to  go  out  of  the  door  as  her  humane  friend 
and  keeperess,  Mrs.  Radley,  was  beating  her  with  a broom-stick 
on  the  breast ; she  flew  to  me,  and  said,  “ Wont  you  save  me, 
you  know  we  won  at  cards  t’other  night.”  I hope  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  I protected  her  at  the  moment,  and  conveyed  her  safe 
to  her  chamber,  for  situated  as  I was,  neither  Mr.  Warburton  or 
any  of  his  agents  were  inclined  to  say  much  against  my  will. 

Here  let  me  pause,  and  calmly  consider  what  might  have  bean 
done  for  this  w'retched  and  amiable  girl ; her  parents  were  in  the 
highest  state  of  affluence,  and  they  fondly  hoped,  and  foolishly 
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believed  Mr.  Warburton  cquld  restore  their  lost  child  ; they,  the 
parents,  were  assiduous  in  their  attention.  I have  seen  and 
marked  the  anxious  and  enqurinjf  eye  of  the  father,  and  beheld 
the  tear  trembling  in  the  mother’s  eye  lids,  when  they  have  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Warburton  “ Is  she  any  better,”  and  I have  felt  indig- 
nant at  the  insidious  lie  that  said  “ she  is  worse  than  before.” 

Mr.  Rolleston’s  high  office  may  have  effaced  my  name  from  his 
recollection,  but  I Remember  him  when  he  was  the  friend  of  a 
Countess  I dearly  love,  my  noble  relation  ; and  when  the  person 
of  his  daughter  had  not  been  violated  by  the  filthy  dungeon  vil- 
lains inhabiting  Mr.  Warburton’s  mad-house. 

Chance  had  thrown  into  Warburlon’s  establishment  a fellow 
named  Kelly  ; he  was  a young  man,  and — but  it  is  no  matter — by 
the  contrivance  of  Mrs.  Bruning,  the  keeperess  of  the  gaol,  he 
slept  in  the  same  bed  with  Miss  Rolleston,  many  Saturday  nights. 

I have  seen  them  in  bed  together,  not  once,  but  twenty  times; 
and  the  conversation  I have  had  with  Miss  Rolleston,  on  the  sub- 
ject, only  convinced  me  of  the  ‘ damning  fact,’  and  made  me  sigh 
for  the  consequences  of  passion  uncontrouled  by  reason.  Behold, 
reader,  a tale  worthy  of  th  v execration — I have  seen  the  person 
of  that  child,  for  so  I must  call  one  bereft  of  reason,  prostituted 
on  the  steps  leading  to  the  lodge,  by  more  than  one  keeper.  I have 
heard  it  mentioned  to  Warburton,  and  his  answer  has  been,  ‘ it  is 
no  matter  ; she  don’t  know  what  is  done  to  her.’  1 could  not,  at 
that  time,  take  upon  me  to  knock  the  villain  down  who  used  such 
language,  revolting  to  human  nature  ; but,  thank  Heaven,  I live 
to  record  his  infamy,  and  make  the  world  abhor  him. 

I am  partial  to  woman — who  is  not  ? — but  there  was  something 
in  the  countenance  of  Miss  Rolleston  that  pleaded  for  herself — 
something'  that  interested  me  towards  her,  and  I could  not  tell 
why  ; something  which  made  me  pity  and  love  the  object  (which 
for  wise  reasons,  no  doubt)  was  visited  by  the  scourge  of  mental 
darkness.  Mary  Wilson,  her  keeperess,  would  often  say,  “ Go 
to  your  den,  you  bitch,  or  I’ll  beat  your  brains  out.”  I have 
given  Miss  Rolleston  books  to  read,  and  she  has  said,  in  a tune 
I shall  never  forget  till  sense  and  memory  hav(|  left  me  for  ever, 
“ They  have  taken  away  the  books  you  gave  me  ; but  give  me 
another,  and  1 will  hide  it  here.”  (placing  her  hand  on  her  bo- 
som.) Alas,  poor  child  of  misery  ! thy  bosom  had  been  rifled  by 
villains  ; thy  treasures  were  stolen,  and  thy  ways  corrupted  by 
monsters.  Methinks  I never  saw  a fairer  form  under  the  middle 
size— but  what  avails  form,  or  face,  when  the  gate  of  desolation 
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is  opened,  and  the  ravenous  wolf  can  prey  upon  the  lamb  without 
an  eye  to  pity — an  ear  to  hear — or  a hand  to  defend. 

Comment  were  almost  useless,  where  the  poor  object  has  been 
prostituted  in  a state  of  deatli : I have  no  means,  nor  do  I wish  to 
communicate  with  Miss  Rolleston’s  parents,  public  exposure  is  all 
I aim  at,  and  by  that  I hope  to  accomplish  a general  good.  A 
greater  sink  of  villainy  never  was  erected  than  Warburton’s  Mad- 
house. A more  helpless  being  exists  not  within  its  walls  than 
Miss  Rolleston. 

I sincerely  hope  that  her  parents  may  see  these  pages,  and 
have  her  removed ; no  doubt  Mr.  Warburton  will  deny  what  I 
have  written;  he  will  have  much  to  deny,  fori  have  only  just 
opened  the  door  of  his  infamy,  the  interior  of  his  den  is  yet  to  be 
exposed.  The  Augean  stable,  if  not  cleared,  shall  be  exposed  to 
public  inspection,  for  I dread  his  enmity  as  little  as  1 value  his 
friendship  ; fortunately  for  him,  Mrs.  Bruning,  the  once  famous 
housekeeper,  the  Pythoness  and  oracle  of  her  master,  is  dead. 
Mr.  Warburton  discharged  her  with  a small  pension,  and  had  she 
lived,  she  meant  to  have  done  what  I am  now  doing,  from  dif- 
ferent motives  ; she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Taylor,  a girl  of 
Warburton’s,  and  to  this  concealed  prostitute  is  confided  the  care 
of  the  good,  the  great,  and  the  unfortunate.  She  is  a wretch 
totally  void  of  feeling,  whose  aim  is  to  make  money  by  any  means, 
however  wicked,  that  lays  in  her  power. 

There  is  a widow  of  a captain  of  marines,  whose  name  I have 
forgotten  : I believe  she  was  put  into  Whitmore  House  for  get- 
ting intoxicated  and  abusing  her  neighbours,  but  she  is  no  more 
insane  than  the  reader.  In  fact,  insanity  is  not  required  to  gain 
a place  in  Warburton’s  den ; he  receives  any  one  ; whether  fraud,W 
malice,  or  self-interest  prompt  the  relatives,  it  is  to  him  a matte 
of  no  concern,  and  he  has  art  to  procure  a physician’s  certificate^ 
whenever  he  pleases.  This  lady  of  course  was  strenuous  in  her 
endeavours  to  escape  from  confinement,  she  wrote  a letter  to  a 
friend,  which  the  keeperess  found  in  her  possession,  and  as  a 
gentle  admonition  for  her  presumption,  she  was  well  flogged  with 
a rope,  and  tied  to  her  bed-post  for  a week,  not  permitting  her  to 
retire  for  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  the  stench  in  the  room  was 
abominable.  Another  attempt  made  by  her  some  months  after, 
was  followed  by  confinement  in  the  cellar;  there  she  was  strapped 
down  on  a tester  bed,  which  stood  betwixt  two  necessaries,  used 
by  all  the  house,  being  about  160  patients,  and  which  were  only 
emptied  once  a quarter ; the  floor  was  paved,  and  so  wet,  that  the 
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writer,  who  explored  the  place  from  curiosity,  in  some  places  got 
wet  over  his  shoes ; the  vaulted  roof  was  never  swept,  but  hung 
with  cob-webs,  nor  was  there  any  light  but  what  a small  lamp 
afforded,  which  was  occasionally  lit  at  night;  here  a tender  and 
delicate  female  was  confined,  and  opposite  to  her,  chained  down 
in  a similar  way,  was  a being  raving  mad,  whose  bowlings,  exe- 
crations, and  blas'phemies  continually  sounded  in  her  ears  ; but 
the  hardened  hearts  of  the  keepers  only  laughed  at  this  wretched 
woman’s  sufi’erings,  and  frequently  left  her  without  food  for  two 
days  together,  and  then  served  her  with  tainted  meat,  and  sour 
small  beer — a slow  poison,  which  in  that  house,  has  carried  many 
to  the  grave. 

The  meat  coraivonly  used  in  this  house  is  of  the  worst  kind, 
and  in  summer  it  is  often  absolutely  stinking:  when  that  is  the 
case,  the  poor  patients  get  a suflicient  quantity,  but  such  as  no 
human  being  would  eat  from  choice. 

In  the  hall  there  are,  or  was,  probably  forty  patients;  the 
keeper  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  carves  for  all ; no  per- 
son is  helped  more  than  once,  and  a pint  of  table  beer  is  allowed 
to  each — in  taste  and  effect  not  unlike  julap  and  water.  The 
meat  left  from  the  parlour  table  is  served  up  in  the  hall,  such  as 
bones  and  offal,  fit  only  for  dogs. 

The  patients  have  tea  in  the  morning,  and  a-small  slice  of  bread 
and  cheese  in  the  evening.  In  the  front  parlour  are  those  whose 
friends  can  afford  to  pay  most  liberally  ; but  it  is  a common 
custom  to  put  those  who  are  so  bad  as  not  to  be  likely  to  com- 
plain, and  for  whom  Warbnrion  receives  the^rst  price,  into  the 
"hll,  and  when  they  are  visited  by  their  friends,  they  are  decently, 
pparelled.  and  brought  into  the  front  parlour,  where  their 
'fiends  imagine  they  always  reside.  Wine  is  invariably  charged 
(b  all  the  parlour  patients,  but  scarcely  one  gets  a glass  except 
on  a Sunday.  In  the  back  parlour,  which  is  the  second  degree, 
a pint  of  porter  is  allowed  to  each  man.  This  wretched  be- 
verage is  made  worse  by  the  keepers,  who  mix  it  with  water  and 
stale  small  beer,  and  reserve  for  themselves  sufficient  to  get 
drunk  with  every  night,  which  is  their  common  practice  when 
the  patients  are  put  to  bed.  If  the  patients’  friends  leave  them 
any  money,  the  keeper  takes  ii  away  the  instant  they  are  gone — 
and  those  who  have  weekly  sums  are  obliged  to  share  it  with 
their  task-master. 

As  to  work,  the  servants  of  the  house  do  searcely  any,  com- 
pelling the  lunatics  to  wash  dishes,  clean  knives,  scour  the  floors, 
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make  beds,  empty  urinals,  and  do  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  house,  in 
which,  literally  speaking,  more  dirty  work  is  done  than  meets  the 
eye,  or  will  bear  scrutiny.  I have  seen  Mr.  Orator  Hunt’s  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Galliinore,  and  others,  beating  carpets  on  a hot  sum- 
mer’s day,  and  the  keepers  at  the  same  time  beating  them  with 
sticks,  in  order  to  make  them  work  harder.  The  brother  of  Mr. 
Orator  Hunt  is  more  of  a fool  than  a lunatic;  he  is  treated  like 
a dog,  cleans  the  boots  and  shoes  of  the  keepers,  sweeps  out  the 
hall,  makes  up  the  fires,  &c. — and  is  generally  beat  for  his  pains. 
The  reason  given  by  the  keepers  for  ill-using  him  is,  that  his  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Orator  Hunt,  did  not  pay  Warburton.  I have  heard 
them  say  Hunt  owed  700;  but  for  the  truth  of  this  I will  no.t 
vouch,  for  from  the  first  to  the  last,  they  are  notorious  liars  : all 
1 can  say  is,  that  this  was  the  reason  given  for  beating  and 
knocking  poor  Hunt  down,  and  keeping  him  in  rags,  and  I think 
that  the  eloquence  of  his  brother  could  not  be  better  employed 
than  in  denouncing  such  receptacles  as  Hoxton  mad-house. 

There  was,  and  may  be  now,  for  aught  1 know  to  the  contrary, 
a Mr.  Church  confined  ; he  was  not  mad — if  he  was,  there  was 
more  ‘ method  in  his  madness’ than  I have  ever  seen  in  any  one 
even  suspected  of  being  non  compos  mentis  ; in  truth,  Mr. 
Church  was  a man  of  fortune,  he  had  made  the  grand  tour,  and 
brought  home  all  the  foreign  vices  that  degrade  most  of  our  con- 
tinental travellers  : he  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  a foul  of- 
fence for  which  the  law  assigns  the  punishment  of  death,  and 
would  have  been  very  justly  hanged  ;‘  but  Mr.  Warburton’s  house 
received  him  as  a lunatic,  and  saved  his  neck.  He  took  advantage 
of  a lunatic,  the  son  of  a colonel  in  the  array,  and  repeatedly  com- 
mitted the  same  crime  with  him,  in  a room  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
facing  the  garden,  occupied  by  a patient  named  Huck  ; no  pains 
were  taken  to  prevent  this  horrid  intercourse  ; Mr.  Church 
had  money,  which  he  distributed  amongst  the  keepers,  and  his 
enormities  were  only  talked  of  as  things  of  course;  yet  that  man 
sat  in  the  front  parlour,  at  table  with  men  in  their  senses,  and  wo- 
men too,  quite  capable  of  judging,  and  shuddering  in  the  presence 
of  such  a monster.  But  morality  never  entered  the  head  of  Tom- 
my Warburton,  or  any  of  his  myrmidons.  A poor  wretched  young 
girl,  who  was  decidedly  insane,  and  whose  name  I do  not  choose 
to  mention,  was  got  with  child  in  this  brothel,  and  the  keepers 
used  to  taunt  each  other  with  being  the  father ; the  crime  was 
laid  upon  one  of  the  patients,  but  Mr.  Warburton  can,  no  doubt, 
tell  who  was  the  father  if  he  chuses.  I have  heard  him  speak  of 
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this  accident,  as  he  termed  it,  with  indifference,  and  I believe  it 
was  wholly  concealed  from  the  lady’s  friends. 

MR.  PALMER, 


(Whose  real  name  is  Parnell,)  occupied  a front  room,  and  had 
a keeper  entirely  to  attend  upon  him.  His  brother,  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  Member  of  Parliament,  paid  for  this  servant,  and  also  for 
a separate  table,  wlien  in  truth,  he.  Palmer,  received  his  scanty 
meal  from  what  was  left  at  the  parlour  table,  and  which,  when  it 
happened  to  be  any  thing  eatable  for  a sane  person,  his  keeper 
approfiriated  to  himself,  and  gave  him  bread  and  cheese. 

The  same  keeper  had  a certain  quantity  of  tea  and  sugar  from 
the  housekeeper  every  Monday  morning,  for  his  use  during  the 
week,  which  he  sold  to  a person  in  Hoxton,  and  gave  Mr.  Palmer 
small  beer  for  his  breakfast.  The  keeper  carried  a small  dog- 
whip,  and  I have  seen  him  beat  his  patient  till  the  blood  flowed 
from  his  legs,  merely  because  he  refused  to  go  to  bed  before  the 
regular  time.  His  clothes  were  furnished  from  his  brother,  of  the 
best  kind,  and  the  keeper  always  managed  to  take  them  away  be- 
fore they  were  worn  a month,  frequently  demanding  a new  suit, 
alledging  that  he  had  torn  the  other  to  pieces,  or  burnt  them. 

This  is  commonly  done  by  all  the  keepers  and  keeperesses 
throughout  the  mansion. 

A greater  robber  of  the  poor  patients  did  not  exist  than  Jemmy 
Davis,  who  bad  charge  of  the  Hall,  and  accumulated  a little  for- 
tune by  his  atrocious  peculations. 

Mr.  Palmer  was,  at  length,  sent  over  to  Waterford,  with  a 
keeper,  by  his  brother’s  desire,  who  had  found  out  the  infamous 
treatment  he  received  ; it  would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  pu- 

ished  the  authors,  but  gentlemen  hesitate  before  they  attempt  a 
general  good  when  it  costs  them  a painful  family  exposure. 

As  a proof  how  people  are  robbed  and  imposed  upon  in  this 
brothel 

MR.  BEDDELL, 


who  was  put  into  it  by  Sir  Francis  Baring,  hada  taste  for  music, 
he  had  sometimes  three  new  piano-fortes  in  twelvemonths,  it 
being  stated  that  he  broke  them  to  pieces,  when  they  were  only 
partially  injured  by  the  keepers,  and  sent  out  and  sold.  The  pa- 
tients are  always  instructed  to  get  money  from  their  friends  and 
visitors,  to  give  to  the  keeper  for  his  kindness  ; if  they  do  not, 
woe  be  to  them  when  they  are  gone. 
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CAPTAIN  ANDERSON, 

Of  the  oyal  Navy, 

Has  long  been  an  inmate  of  Whilmore  House:  he  digs  in  the 
garden,  Trheels  dung,  gravel,  &c.,  and  is  thrashed  by  the  gardener 
to  his  work,  as  slaves  are  by  negro-drivers  in  the  West  Indies. 
I have  often  heard  the  old  man  comi)lain,  but  he  had  no  friend  to 
bear  him,  and  is  in  all  likelihood  suffering  at  this  time. 

THE  HON.  AND  REV.  MR.  BASSET, 

Brother  to  Lord  De  Dunstanville. 

Who  holds  a plurality  of  livings,  has<two  apartments  to  him- 
self; he  eats  and  drinks  luxuriously,  and  excepting  a gouty  and 
nervous  complaint,  that  confines  him  to  a rolling  chair,  he  is  os 
well  in  his  health  and  understanding  as  the  writer.  Warburton 
is  allowed  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  his  support.  Why 
he  is  confined,  I will  not  pretend  to  say;  it  certainly  is  with  his 
own  consent,  and  there  is  a mystery  about  him  which  I could 
probably  unravel,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  throw  away  time  upon 
it.  The  household  rejiorts  about  him  are  what  I cannot  commit 
to  writing,  and  should  not  be  justified  in  repeating  from  hearsay. 
Lord  De  Dunstanville  was  a frequent  visitor  of  the  house,  but  he 
never  saw  his  brother,  only  Warburton,  with  whom  he  had  long 
interviews.  I mention  this  circumstance,  to  show  that  these 
houses  are,  in  a hundred  cases,  mere  cloaks  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law,  and  cheat  Justice  of  her  victim.  No  man  would 
voluntarily  submit  to  incarceration  in  a mad-house  who  possessed 
a handsome  income,  unless  he  had  sound  reasons  for  avoiding' 
the  eye  of  the  world.  It  is  needless  to  say  Mr.  Basset  was  well 
treated. 

I wish  Lord  De  Dunstanville  would  be  candid'  enough  to  say , 
whether  he  thinks  it  is  for  the  preservation  of  his  brother’s  life 
that  he  is  intrusted  to  Warburton’s  care. 

I 

THE  REV.  ROBERT  CHAWNER 

Was  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  her  paramour,  a man  of  fortune, 
managed  with  her  to  throw  him  into  Whitmore  House,  as  a lu- 
natic. I heard  a physician,  to  whom  he  had  appealed  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  sanity,  say:  “ Pshaw  1 Mr.  Chawner,  you  must  be 
mad,  or  you  w'Ould  not  be  jealous  of  your  wife.”  “If that,” 
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said  Chawner,  “is  a proof  of  madness,  then  let  me  have  the  com- 
pany of  the  Prince  (now  the  King,)  for  he  also  is  jealous  of  his 
wife.” 

Mr.  Chawner  managed,  by  -stratagem,  to  escape  from  the 
house,  and  commenced  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  against 
Warburton,  but  from  an  error  in  the  indictment,  Warburton  es- 
caped, and  Chawner  did  not  renew  the  suit,  though  the  judge 
advised  him  to  do  so. 

The  servants  in  this  house  are  men  of  the  vilest  description  : 
if  they  are  stout  able-bodied  men,  no  question  is  asked  where 
they  lived,  or  how  they  lived — and  the  women  are  hired  on  the 
same  terras. 

One  keeper,  Kelly,  was  a deserter  from  the  army  ; another  had 
served  fourteen  years  at  Botany  Bay;  another  was  a known 
thief  at  the  police  offices;  and  seven  of  the  keeperesses  were  ac- 
knowledged common  strumpets,  and  slept  with  the  keepers  or 
sane  patients  every  night,  and  this  was  sanctioned  by  the  house- 
keeper, old  Mother  Bruning. 

YOUNG  SIDMOUTH, 

Clerk  of  the  Pells  for  Ireland, 

Was  kept  by  Warburton  in  a separate  house,  and  had  an  esta- 
blishment— such  as  it  was.  The  chariot  was  only  a hired  one^ 
though  Lord  Sidmouth  paid  for  a new  one,  and  actually  thought 
his  son  had  a handsome  equipage,  when  he  was  trudging  on  foot, 
attended  by  a single  keeper,  or  rolling  in  a hackney  coach.  The 
lady  who  officiated  as  housekeeper  to  this  gentleman  was  a 
cast-off  mistress  of  Warburton’s,  by  whom  he  had  several  chil-J 
dren.  The  servants,  who  were  dressed  up  when  Lord  Sidmouth,.^ 
came  to  see  his  son,  were  only  three  of  the  lower  keepers  sent 
from  Whitmore  House,  to  appear  as  if  they  constantly  attended. 
The  chambermaid  was  a strumpet,  she  was  sent  from  Whitmore 
House  for  having  had  two  bastards  in  the  place  ; but  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  dismiss  any  one  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  a mad- 
hotise;  so  Mr.  Warburton  provided  for  her  as  he  had  done  for 
his  mistress,  at  Lord  Sidmouth’s  expence,  or  rather  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  nation,  for  his  son  was  mad  when  he  got  the  ap- 
pointment of  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  at  30001.  a year,  and  will  continue 
so  till  his  dying  day. 

Lord  Sidmouth  is  a conscientious  man,  yet  he  scruples  not  to 
rob  the  public,  in  order  to  pay  a mad-house  keeper  for  taking 
care  of  his  son. 
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I believe  a naan  nanaed  Sutherland  is  now  keeper  to  the  Clerk, 
of  the  Pells ; whether  he  is  a relation  of  the  Sutherland,  another 
private  mad-house  proprietor,  I do  not  know,  nor  is  it  of  any  im- 
portance to  the  facts  above  stated. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  TULLIBARDINE 

Is  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  does  not  cost  dflSO  per  annnm 
to  keep  him,  and  the  Duke  of  Athol  pays  Tommy  more  than  .flOOO ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  plunderers  of  the  public  are,  in  their  turn, 
plundered  by  Warburton  and  his  myrmidons. 

To  advert  again  to  the  ladies,  for  I profess  no  regularity  in  my 
account,  giving  what  first  springs  to  my  recollection ; in  fact, 
all  the  cases  are  so  bad,  that  it  is  impossible  to  select  one  less 
atrocious  than  another.  The  females,  if  there  is  a slight  shade  of 
difference,  are  worse  used  than  the  males  ; they  are  treated,  even 
if  they  were  really  insane,  with  unnecessary  harshness,  an  in- 
judicious exercise  of  the  strong  arm  of  brutal  authority,  where 
the  gentle  voice  of  suggestion  or  request  would  have  been  cheer- 
fully obeyed. 

Mr.  Warburton  is  the  framer  of  this  discipline,  and  if  he  is  not 
fully  aware  of  the  vices  of  his  servants,  more  shame  for  him  ; but 
he  was  a keeper  himself,  and  must  know  their  proceedings,  and 
has  not  ignorance  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  faults ; he  may 
try  to  sneak  into  a little  credit,  by  cringing  and  smirking  on  the 
side  of  power,  at  the  Pitt  Club, and  elsewhere  ; he  may  hug  him- 
self in  his  own  contemptible  esteem — I caremot  for  him — heknow’s 
that  I possess  the  whole  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  his  iniquity, 'and 
he  knows  I have  not  written  one  word  but  what  carries  with  it 
matter  of  fact. 


MRS.  WAKEFIELD, 

The  authoress  of  many  good  books  for  little  children,  is  fre- 
quently an  inmate  of  Whitmore  House;  when  she  recovers,  and 
the  paroxysm  goes  off,  she  returns  to  society,  but  when  she  is  ill 
they  (the  keepers)  rob  her  ofall  she  possesses.  I remember— can  I 
ever  forget  it? — when  they  stripped  her  in  the  cellar  of  all  her  ap- 
parel, which  was  new,  and  sent  her  up  naked,  all  but  her  shift, 
into  the  parlour,  pretending  she  had  thrown  them  downthe  ne- 
cessary ; a new  dress  was  ordered,  and  the  keeperesses  divided 
her  garments  amongst  them. 

This  brutal  mode  of  robbery  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  those 
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demons,  and  whenever  a friend  or  relative  is  expected,  they 
oflen  dress  the  patient  in  rags,  in  order  to  have  more  clothes 
ordered. 

There  is  no  separation  betwixt  the  women’s  rooms  and  the 
men’s  but  the  broken  doors,  they  lead  into  the  same  gallery,  and 
the  patients  have  access  to  each  other  whenever  they  please.  Poor 
Miss  Rolleston  one  morning  was  found  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Daniels, 
a gentleman  called  to  the  bar,  but  unfortunately  deranged.  The 
keeperess,  who  had  not  sanctioned  this  visit,  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hair  of  her  head,  beat  her  head  repeatedly  against  the  wall, 
and  then  tying  her  legs,  flogged  her  as  children  are  flogged  at 
school,  in  the  presence  of  half-a-dozen  monsters  in  the  shape  of 
men,  whose  remarks  at  the  time  are  too  indelicate — too  shocliing 
for  repetition. 

This  mode  of  punishment  was  often  put  in  practice,  and  when 
the  sufferer  was  too  strong,  and  resisted,  a male  was  called  in  to 
assist  at  the  revolting  operation.  Mr.  Jemmy  Davis  was  pecu- 
liarly active  on  such  occasions,  and  seemed  to  take  a pleasure  in 
tormenting;  he  gloried  in  his  inhumanity,  with  which  Mother 
Bruning  was  so  well  acquainted,  that  whenever  any  of  the  pa- 
tients were  inclined  to  be  obstroperlous,  she  threatened  to 
send  Davis,  and  the  horror  of  his  name  instantly  made  them 
quiet.  The  funerals  from  this  house  were  always  secretly  con- 
ducted, and  I have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  the 
bodies  were  frequently  sold  to  the  surgeons. 

There  was  also,  amongst  others  who  had  no  right  to  be  in  this 
house,  a 


MR.  JOHN  MITFORD, 

t 

A relative  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Redesdale,  and  Lady 
Viecountess  Perceval,  now  Countess  of  Egmont. 

I have  heard  his  history  from  his  own  lips,  for  he  made  no 
secret  of  it,  and  the  correctness  of  his  story  was  admitted  by 
Mother  Bruning  herself,  with  whom  he  was  upon  the  most  intimate 
terras  ; whether  they  merited  it  or  not,  they  were  the  talk  of  all 
that  could  talk  reasonably  in  the  house,  but  neither  of  them  cared 
much  about  scandal,  for  when  he  chose  to  remain  in  the  house, 
he  had  a young  girl  who  visited  him,  as  his  companion ; and 
though  Mother  Bruning  grumbled,  it  was  generally  out  of  his 
hearing,  and  he  certainly  carried  more  authority  than  any  one 
else  presumed  to  do. 
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He,  it  appears,  was  in  some  situation  on  board  a ship  of  war, 
and  wishing  to  be  free  from  the  service,  he  came  to  town  to  see 
his  relation.  Viscountess  Perceval,  and  with  her  ladyship  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  engaged  in  writing  letters  for  the  public 
journals,  levelled  at  the  Prince  Regent,  and  Ministers  of  State  : 
to  do  this  more  securely,  and  remove  suspicion  from  the  parlies 
at  Blackheath,  where  they  were  watched,  their  agent,  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  went  into  Warburton’s,  where  he  had  an  apartment,  and  went 
and  came  when  he  pleased,  being  always  engaged  in  writing  when 
within.  Warburton  gave  him  a certificate  that  “ he  was  unfit  to 
serve  in  the  Navy,”  and  he  was,  by  this  imposition,  released  from 
the  service;  and  moreover  received  from  the  Admiralty  a sum  of 
money  on  account  of  this  sham  illness  ; I saw  Mr.  Warburton  pay 
it  to  him — if  this  transaction  was  not  swindling  the  Navy  Office, 
it  was  close  on  board  of  it;  and  I don’t  know  which  to  blamemost 
of  those  who  were  connected  in  pursuing  the  deception. 

It  appeared  the  parties  overleaped  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
and  the  means  by  w'hich  they  were  influencing  the  public  mind 
was  traced  to  their  real  source  ; in  fact,  Warburton  must  have 
been  in  the  secret,  for  he  knew  all  Mitford’s  concerns — knew  he 
was  visited  by  Lady  Perceval  and  her  agents — and  he,  Warbur- 
ton, also  went  and  came  to  and  fro  between  Blackheath  and 
Hoxton — be  that  as  it  may,  the  conspi  racy  was  blown  up,  and  the 
parties  wished  to  shift  the  blame  each  from  his  own  shoulders  to 
those  of  his  neighbour.  The  Princess  disavowed  any  knowledge 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  the  public  in  various  papers,  and  so  di 
Lady  Perceval,  who  tried  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  Mitford, 
the  scribbler,  in  the  mad-house.  The  public  mind  was  highly 
inflamed;  and  Mitford,  w'ho  did  not  relish  a prospect  of  the  pil-’ 
lory,  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  for  letters  published 
in  “ The  News”  Sunday  paper.  The  Viscountess  Perceval  swore 
peremptorily  that  “ she  only  knew  this  Mitford  as  a common  ac- 
-quaintance,  and  that  she  knew  he  was  not  intimate  with  the  Prin- 
cess,” when,  oh,  dire  mishap  ! Mr.  Mitford  produced  a bundle  of 
her  most  affectionate  letters,  addressed  to  him,  which  wereread  in 
court,  and  astonished  even  Lord  Elleuborough,  when  ho  found 
the  lady’s  testimony  to  be  ‘‘  ns  false  as  Hell ;”  moreover,  a con- 
fidential letter  from  the  Princess,  proved  to  be  her  hand- writing, 
addressed  to  Mitford,  was  also  read:  he  was  acquitted  ; and  his 
persecutors  disgraced  in  every  ones  eyes.  Mr.  Warburton,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Lady  Perceval,  had  said,  in  the  dally  papers, 
that  Milford  was  insane  when  Ke  was  drunk,  which,  by  the  bye, 
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^^as  pretty  often.  Mr.  Warburton,  for  once,  spoke  truth,  for  was 
ever  a drunken  man  yet  in  his  sober  senses. 

But  Warburton  was  too  cautious;  and  when  subpoened  to 
swear  to  Milford’s  insanity  in  court,  he  wisely  kept  out  of  the 
■way,  and  left  the  party  to  make  the  best  of  what  he  had  said,  but 
could  not  swear  to.  Does  not  this  very  case  shew  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  down  these  infernal  dens,  even  in  a political  point  of 
view  ; here  a man  conspiring  against  the  Ruler  of  the  Kingdom, 
.and  sowing  disscdtion  amongst  his  subjects,  was  secure — no  one 
would  expect  to  find  the  companion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Viscountess  Perceval  in  a mad-house;  and  still  less  suspect  that 
the  letters  which  then  teemed  from  the  press,  were  the  effusions  of 
two  petticoat  politicians,  and  their  convenient  secretary,  the  sham 
lunatic  INlitford.  1 believe  this  once  celebrated  champion  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  worthy  relative  of  Lord  Redesdale,  is 
now  in  London  ; if  he  chooses,  no  one  can  toll  more  of  the  hor- 
rors and  villaniesof  Whitmore  House,  for  he  was  admitted  into 
all  its  secret  recesses,  not  excepting  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
housekeeper’s  heart.  I care  no  more  for  Mr.  Milford,  than  he 
does  for  me — I stand  upon  the  solid  base  of  truth,  and  am  not 
afraid  of  consequences.  1 should  be  glad  to  know  if  Lord  Redes- 
dale, who  is  accounted  a very  moral  and  religious  man,  a near  and 
dear  friend  to  the  pious  Lords  Sidmoiuh  and  Eldon,  whether  he 
was  not  privy  to  the  deception  practised  by  young  Milford  and  his 
party  ; for  this  I know  full  well,  that  his  Lordship  paid  for  his 
abode  at  Hoxton,  and  also  all  the  expences  of  his  trial;  and  I 
have  also  seen  Mr.  Robert  Milford,  another  relative  of  that 
Lord,  often  in  close  confabulation  with  Warburton,  in  the  mad- 
house. 

Thus  I have,  I trust,  made  it  appear  that  this  nursery  of  rogues 
and  thieves  was  also  a focus  for  treason  to  concentrate  its  powers, 
and  spread  them  aboad  invisibly.  1 have  been  informed,  that  this 
Mitford  and  Warburton  have  ever  since  these  events  been  very 
good  friends,  which  rather  surprises  me,  as  Warburton  was  very 
willing  to  have  made  him  appear  insane,  if  he  could  have  done  so 
without  committing  perjury.  Mr.  Mitford  also  praised  the  insti- 
tution in  sundry  letters  in  the  public  papers,  and  iii  a volume  of 
his  poetry,  now  in  my  possession,  called  “ The  Poems  of  a 
British  Sailor,”  he  has,  in  a poem  named  “ The  Maniac’s  Death,” 

lauded  his  friend  Warburton  for  his  humanity,  and  his Mrs. 

Bruuing,  for  hor  virtuous  feeling.  It  is  true  Mr.  Mitford  had 
good  reasons  for  this  at  the  time — he  managed,  through  Whitmoro 
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House,  to  fleece  the  Navy  board  of  a pretty  round  sum  of  money, 
and  to  libel  the  Prince  and  Government  in  security,  and  for  which 
1 apprehend  he  was  welt  paid. 

If  Mr.  Mitfordsees  this,  he  will  recollect  his  acquaintance  in 
the  Gallery,  who  was  forcibly  confined,  and  not  a volunteer,  as  he 
was : if  I have  exaggerated,  or  told  an  untruth  unintentioually,  he 
knows  where  to  find  me,  and  is  well  aware  that  my  opinion  then  of 
him,  (Warburton)  and  his  flame,  Mother  Bruning,  was  the  same 
that  is  here  recorded— not  favourable  to  any  one  of  the  three — 
and  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  what  I have  set  down,  and  this 
work  goes  through  another  edition,  I will  speak  louder  and 
plainer,  and  remind  them  of  the  girl  “ Ellen,”  and  “ thereby 
hangs  a tale’’  none  of  them  would  like  to  hear. 

My  remarks  are  straight  forward ; it  is  true,  I cannot  back 
them  with  all  the  influence  and  power  which  wealth  gives  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  present  times,  but  they  are  backed  by  unanswer- 
able truth. 

If  I am  obliged  to  make  use  of  names,  highly  respectable,  and 
no  less  unfortunate,  I am  obliged  to  do  so,  to  establish  my  credit 
for  truth,  without  which  I cannot  accomplish  a general  good — 
open  the  world’s  eyes  to  those  lawless  houses — and  put  an  end  to 
tortures  and  miseries  that  are  a disgrace  to  this  land  of  Christian 
freedom. 

I attack  no  private  character,  but  am  obliged  to  produce  the 
suffering  individuals’  cases  to  aid  my  attack  upon  the  public  man, 
and  the  den  of  horrors. 

Mr.  Warburton  may  be  silent,  if  he  pleases;  no  one  will  inter- 
pret his  silence  to  conscious  innocence ; but  to  “ stand  mute,” 
and  not  by  the  visitation  of  God,  is  the  way  many'  public  me;- 
now  support  their  character.  This  is  defending  your  heart  by 
holding  your  hands  behind  your  back.  But  let  me  proceed  : I 
will  “tickle  your  catastrophe,”  my  boy,  before  I have  done  with 
you  I 

Mr.  Warburton  “cannot  rail  the  seal  from  my  bond no  oue 
but  a person  most  intimate  with  him  and  ms  could  give  such  a 
collection  of  names,  facts,  and  secret  proceedings.  I know, 
out  of  his  house,  he  is  considered  a good  feeling  sort  of  man,  and 
has  many  of  the  Royal  College  on  his  side:  he  may  get,  possibly, 
a dozen  physicians  to  give  him  a character — but  I am  not  accusing 
him  of  behaving  ill  to  medical  men,  or  being  a bad  neighbour,  or 
friend,  at  home  and  in  the  world — it  is  in  his  public  office  as  u 
mad-house  keeper  I accuse  him  of  gross  neglect,  and  unfeeling 
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indifference  to  the  beings  under  his  care.  He  may  be  a very 
good  man  in  parish  business,  and  meetings  at  Hackney,  for  a 
man  may  do  one  thing  well  that  cannot  do  another;  a man  may 
catch  sparrows  to  admiration,  when  he  cannot  keep  a secret — 
and  the  medical  visitors  of  Iloxton  mad-house  know  nothing  of 
its  general  management.  Can  you,  Mr.  Warburton,  get  a com- 
mittee of  medical  men  to  sign  their  names  to  a denial  of  the  spe- 
cific charges  herein  made?  No — they  will  not,  for  they  con- 
scientiously cannot.  Your  silence  is  self-condemnation — and  all 
you  have  to  do  now,  is  to  remain  in  that  pristine  insignificance  for 
w’hich  the  fiery  ordeal  I have  made  you  go  through  has  only  ren- 
dered you  a fitter  subject. 

But  let  us  descend  a few  steps  deeper  into  the  shade  of  Whit- 
more House  ; let  us  take  a view  of 

' “ The  cheerless  tenant  of  the  dungeon  gloom 

and  see  if  nothing  more  horrible  than  any  thing  I have  yet  ad- 
vanced can  be  elicited  from  beneath  the  earth’s  surface : 
“ straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,”  and  I wish  I 
could  add,  “ few'  there  are  who  enter  therein.”  The  stone  steps, 
damp  with  mildew,  seem  to  “go  down  to  death,”  and  the  flank- 
ing of  chains,  and  stifled  groans,  announce  it  as  the  purgatory  of 
a living  being.  This  dungeon,  or  cellar,  has  four  apartments', 
under  the  house;  one  is  totally  unoccujiied,  the  other  full  of  old 
lumber,  the  third  has  a bed  in  it,  where  riotous  patients  are  con- 
fined for  punishment,  or  disobedience  of  the  keeper’s  orders,  and 
confined  solely  at  the  keeper’s  will ; whether  this  power  is  dele- 
gated to  them  from  their  master,  or  they  assume  it  of  them- 
selves, I will  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  but  1 know  Mr.  Warburton 
never  found  fault  when  he  knew  any  one  was  confined  there — 
and  I have  seen  a poor  wretch,  for  refusing  to  change  his  new 
shoes  for  the  keeper’s  old  ones,  beat  and  lashed  down  on  this 
bed,  extended  on  his  back,  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied  to  the 
four  corner  posts,  and  a strap  drawn  tight  across  his  middle,  so  as 
to  render  respiration  painful  and  difficult. 

MR.  RHODES, 

Son  of  an  eminent  sugar-refiner  near  Charing  Cross,  has  often 
suffered  this  punishment,  merely  for  making  use  of  unpalatable 
truths  during  his  moments  of  unclouded  reason. 

MR.  VTALLS, 

A young  man,  the  son  of  a flour  merchant  at  Greenwich,  and  who 
had  been  a clerk  in  the  East  India  House,  had  recurrences  of  his 
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senses,  whicli  lasted  for  a day  together,  and  during  which  time, 
the  keeper  was  endeavouring  to  drive  liim  again  into  a state  of  in- 
sensibility, by  repeating  to  him  the  actions  he_committed  when 
in  his  raving  moments,  and  irritating  his  feelings  in  the  most  in- 
human way.  He  has  repeatedly  said  to  the  writer  ; “They  will 
not  let  me  be  at  peace,  and  I too  sensibly  feel  I shall  experience 
a relapse  without  the  aid  of  their  cruelty  to  hasten  it.”  From  no 
cause  whatever  have  I seen  this  youth,  when  compos  mentis, 
dragged  off  and  fastened  to  this  bed  of  torture,  and  kept  there 
for  "wo  days  on  bread  and  small  beer.  There  is  an  aperture  in 
the  middle'of  the  bed,  and  some  flocks  under  the  shoulders  of  the 

poor  wretch,  but  no  covering  whatever;  the  window  is  broken, 

and  the  rain  beats  in  upon  the  bedstead  freely. 

This  is  not  considered  as^too.  severe  a place  of  punishment  Tiy 
any  keeper  in  the  house  for  one  that  even  spits  upon  the 
floor,  or  neglects  to  scrape  his  feet  on  leaving  the  garden.  Op- 
posite the  door  of  this  den,  “ which,  by  the  bye,  was  off  the  hin- 
Ls”  are  the  two  privies,  from  which  arises  a most  intolerable 
Lell,  as  there  are  no  sewers  to  carry  off  the  soil  which  is  suf- 
fered to  accumulate  till  it  reaches  near  the  top,  and  they  are  full 
seven  feet  deep;  I remember  when  they  had  not  been  emptied  for 
six  months.  These  places  are  on  the  left  hand  after 
descended  the  steps,  and  at  mid-day,  you  must  have  a cand  e 
Ld  them  out-which  you  cannot  do  by  the  smell,  as  tha  per- 
vades  every  part  of  this  dungeon,  and  every  gasp  of  breath  draws 
in  pestilence  and  pollution.  Betwixt  those  receptacles  is  a smul 
room  in  which  a wretched  old  man  was  constantly  confined.^ 
have  been  assured  that  he  was  seven  years  there  without  seeing 
?he  ii<^ht  of  the  sun  ; a glimmering  of  day  indeed  came  in  throug.i . 
a broken  casement, just  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
.\oom  horrors  of  the  place,  and  render  imprisonment  more  dread- 
ful There  was  much  secrecy  observed  about  this  isolated  being, 
I was  six  months  acquainted  with  the  house  before  I knew  he 
extent  of  his  punishment ; he  was  generally  kept  cxteiideJ 
on  the  bed  and  had  his  hands  loosened  when  ho  took  his 
Zl  Mr.  D„is,  din»er  in  tire  1..U,  c.llocie.U l.e  ,cr  J 

into  . dUh  or  bowl,  .ltd  wkins  « Urje  lonlhor  bdt  "i  • 

proceeded  to  his  victim,  exclaiming  “ I always  has  to  beat 

wittals  into  the  obstinate ” I l‘ave  heard  h.s  slf  oks, 

.pile  of  the  doors  being  closed,  when  they  went  to  administer  the 
dose  to  this  child  of  affliction.  1 never  saw  him  but  once,  he  had 
a few  rags  to  cover  his  body,  such  as  an  old  coat  and  trowsers  . 
his  beard  was  of  a patriarchal  length,  matted,  and  grey  , ns  ej  es 
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filled  with  gliUinized  rheum,  and  his  form  a skeleton;  his  arms 
and  hands,  looking  like  eagles  legs  and  talons,  dark  bony,  and 
shrivelled.  Fortunately  for  him,  a discovery  was  made,  if  I re- 
collect right,  of  an  American,  who  had  been  confined  and  tor- 
tured in  Bethnal  Green  mad-house,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
public  was  roused  against  such  inquisitions.  This  alarmed  Mr. 
W'arburton  and  his  satellites;  the  poor  wretch  was  released  from 
his  bed,  a worse  than  “ Damien’s  bed  of  steel,”  because  its  tor- 
ture was  unending ; he  was  shaved,  washed,  decently  apparelled, 
and  removed  i n the  dead  of  the  night  to  another  of  Warburton’s 
mad-houses,  (for  he  has  shares  in  many)  and  I learnt  from  a 
keeper,  who  was  too  humane  to  hold  his  place  long,  that  he  was 
permitted  to  walk  in  a large  gallery,  was  perfectly  harmless,  and 
comfortable.  This  indulgence  might,  with  attention,  perfectly 
cure  him  ; no  doubt,  he  was  always  a lunatic,  but  it  is  no  reason, 
admitting  that  he  was  a lunatic  of  the  most  dangerous  description, 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  filth,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  treated  worse  than  a beast  of  prey — who,  at  least,  can  roam 
at  large  in  its  den,  and  rise  up  and  lay  down  at  its  pleasure. 

Shortly  after  this  man’s  removal,  the  whole  mansion  was 
cleaned  and  fumigated — the  patients  better  clad  and  fed— the 
cellar  windows  mended — and  the  dungeons  made  decent — the  beds 
or  bedsteads  being  repaired — and  the  night  soil  removed.  This 
was  preparatory  to  a very  narrow  inspection  which  the  visiting 
physician’s  made.  The  patients  are  then  asked  if  they  have  any 
complaints  to  make  of  the  victuals  or  the  treatment?  If  a man  is 
mad  it  is  obviously  a folly  to  question  him  thus  ; if  he  be  in  bis 
senses,  and  the  physicians  believe  his  replies,  whether  for,  or 
against  the  establishment,  they  ought  to  order  his  discharge,  as 
an  unfit  subject  for  controul ; but  I never  knew  this  to  be  done. 
A Mr.  Richards,  whom  1 before  mentioned,  as  being  confined  by 
the  house  of  Baring  and  Co.  upon  this  occasion  appealed  to  the 
physicians,  but  the  housekeeper  testifying  “ that  he  was  not  al- 
ways 80  quiet  ;”  he  remained  without  redress,  and  all  his 
rational  reasoning  was  only  considered  as  the  cunning  of  a mad- 
man. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Mitford  was  alledged  to  be  so  diseased  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  “ unfit  to  servellisMajesty  as  an  officer  at  sea,” 
for  such  was  the  tenor  of  the  certificate  sent  by  Mr.  Warburton 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  writing  the  incendiary  let- 
ers,  signed  “Matthew  Bramble,”  which  appeared  in  the  Star 
newspaper,  and  jointly  with  his  relative  and  friend.  Viscountess 
Perceval,  those  signed  “ Justicia,”  for  which  she  was  exposed  In 
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court,  and  compolled  to  acknowledsfc  ; and  I should  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  one,  who  had  read  those  able  prodnctibns  in  a wrong 
cause,  can  see  any  proofs  of  a diseased  mind  in 'the  forcible  and 
eloquent  language  Mr.  Milford  there  uses  with  the  dexterity  of 
an  able  advocate.  Moreover,  it  was  signified  to  Mr.  VVarburlon 
that  a naval  physician  would  see  Mr.  Mitford,  and  when  he  came, 
he  was  taken  up  stairs  to  the  room  of  an  insane  patient,  since 
dead,  who  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr.  Warburton  as  Mr. 
Mitford — the  latter  standing  by  as  a friend  to  witness  this  per- 
sonation of  himself.  The  consequence  was,  the  deceived  phy- 
sician granted  instantly  a certificate  of  Mitford’s  insanity,  which 
was  backed  by  Mr.  Warburton,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  Mitford,  in  a few  days,  received  his  discharge,  and  a 
liberal  sum  of  money  in  compassion  for  his  sufferings. 

The  j)!iysician  thus  imposed  upon,  I am  pretty  confident  was 
Dr.  John  VV'eir.  That  day,  Mr.  Mitford  dined  with  Mr.  War- 
burton, and  in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  a young  lady,  who 
visited  him  often,  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  did  not  return 
again  for  several  days,  when  became  accompanied  by  the  Vis- 
countess Perceval,  and  several  friends,  no  doubt  to  congratulate 
'with  Warburton  bn  the  success  of  their  scheme,  and  laugh  at  the 
wise-acres  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  not  my  business  to  account 
for  this  proceeding  being  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Mitford;  but  it 
appears  by  a pamphlet,  published  by  Mr.  Phipps,  the  editor  of 
the  “ News,”  that  he  was  so  attached  to  the  Viscountess  Perce- 
val, she  could  make  him  consent  to  any  thing  she  pleased.  1 hope 
it  was  so — for  he  appeared  to  me  a very  gentieraanly  young  man, 
and  I have  cheered  the  solitude  of  my  incarceration  iii  Whitmore 
House  many  an  hour  in  his  agreeable  company,  and  I know  th"-- 
he  greatly  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  discharge  of  young  Mr. 
Foster,  son  of  the  Town-Clerk  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Chawner, 
the  clergyman,  who  were  both  unjustly  confined. 

Here,  reader,  I have  stated  a strong  case,  and  if  Mr,  VVarbiir- 
ton  can  conscientiously  deny — — but  I beg  pardon,  I never  sup- 
posed him  to  have  any  conscientious  feelings,  and  am  going  to 
give  him  credit  for  that  to  which  ho  is  a total  stranger.  In  this 
casei  the  OdvernTnent  of  the  country  were  completely  tricked, 
and  whatever  pay  or  pension  Mr.  Mitford  now  enjoys  has  been 
obtained  under  false  pretences.  I say  so  boldly,  and  am  not 
afraid  of  either  Mr.  Warburton  or  Mr.  Milford  proving  that  Isay 
wrong.  I defy  them  to  do  it. ' There  is  no  deception  but  what 
may  bo  practised  under  cover  of  these  houses. 

Mr.  Warburton  also  sends  keepers  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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anil  when  he  has  not  room  in  his  house,  he  secures  his  patients  in 
prirale  lodgings.  He  had  several  lodged  at  and  near  Kingsiand 
Crescent,  amongst  them  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine.  His  keep- 
eress  was  a strumpet,  and  I have  had  the  honour  of  sitting  at  ta- 
ble, and  spending  some  evenings  with  her  and  her  bastards  in 
Warburton’s  parlour.  She  made  a fine  harvest  of  her  patient, 
who,  by-the-bye,  was  no  more  insane  tlian  the  Duke  of  Athol 
himself.  At  these  times,  when  the  keeperess  came  to  visit  Mrs. 
Druning,  and  spend  a merry  day,  (for  the  lady  was  particularly 
partial  to  Holland’s  gin,  and  generally  poured  down  so  many  li- 
bations to  the  gods,  that  before  it  was  time  to  depart,  she  was  un- 
able to  go  unsupported,)  at  these  times,  her  noble  pat’ent,  the 
Marquis,  was  left  at  the  porter’s  lodge,  inside  the  gate,  where,  in 
the  society  of  the  porter,  and  sundry  keepers,  he  smoked  his 
pipe,  and  enjoyed  his  gin  and  porter  as  well  as  he  could. 

The  lady  keeperesses  also  come  in  for  their  share  of  plunder, 
and  they  managed  amongst  them  to  strip  him  of  all  his  spare 
cash,  Tt>e  noise  issuing  from  this  lodge,  by  singing  obscene 
songs,  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  housekeeper’s  j>arlour,  aad 
Mr.  Warbnrton  himself  often  passed  it  unnoticed  at  these  times. 
Can  the  reader  reflect  without  indignation  at  such  vile  proceed- 
ings 1 Here  was  a situation  for  the  heir  to  “ the  King  of  Mona  !’’ 
the  first-bom  son  to  Athol’s  mighty  duke,  to  whom  Mr.  Pitt 
presented  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  the  public  money,  cooped  in 
the  corner  of  a porter’s  lodge,  associating  with  rogues  and 
strumpets,  swallowing  gin  and  beer,  while  his  keeperess  was 
performing  the  same  vile  deeds  within,  on  a somewhat  higher 
scale.  Confinement,  and  the  society  of  such  wretches,  had  dead- 
ened the  feelings,  and  stupified  the  senses  of  this  Marquis, who 
was  sure  daily  to  get  worse  under  the  care  of  his  keepers. 

The  Duke  of  Athol,  1 apprehend,  has  a partiality  for  mad- 
houses; he  had  a lady  Murray  once  confined  for  some  foolish  rea- 
son, and  probably  would  confine  his  other  son,  if  he  could  catch 
him,  who  is. rambling  on  the  continent,  on  the  paltry  pittance  of 
6001.  per  annum ; if  his  grace  possesses  no  feeling  for  his  son, 
and  has  so  little  hereditary  Scotch  pride  belonging  to  him,  as  not 
to  feel  hurt  at  this,  and  apply  the  remedy  that  is  in  his  power, 
perhaps  bis  hereditary  meanness  and  penurious  disposition  will 
be  exerted  to  save  a penny,  when  I assure  him  that  his  son  would 
be  better  treated  and  more  respectably  attended  by  an  honest  man 
and  woman,  for  one  hundred  pounds  a year,  than  he  is  in  his  pre- 
sent state  for  one  thousand. 
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I have  already  staled  the  case  of  a Miss  Rolleslon  somewhat 
at  large,  and  could  give  that  of  many  other  females,  equally  de- 
sirable of  being  made  known ; but  I hope  enough  has  been  said 
to  awaken  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  relatives  in 
this  den  of  horrors,  that  they  might  be  better  treated  if  they  be- 
lieved less  of  the  keepers’  assertions  than  formerly,  and  that  the 
only  cure  for  insanity  at  Whitmore  House  is — death. 

I am  induced  to  give  one  more  case  of  a female,  and  shall  par- 
ticularise no  other.  This  lady  had  been  a dweller  in  darkness  for 
some  years,  and  was  apparently  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  old  ; she  was  a harmless  lunatic,  dressing  herself  up  with 
flowers,  carrying  a basket  of  them,  and  chanting  simple  songs,  at 
intervals,  as  she  repeatedly  paced  the  galleries  or  the  garden  ; 
tliey  called  her  “ Crazy  Jane,”  and  that  was  the  only  name  I ever 
knew  her  by;  she  was  very  pretty,  but  with  all  that  wildness  of 
appearance  about  her,  which  Shakspeare  has  given  to  Cassandra, 
the  inspired  denouncer  of  the  fate  of  Troy.  One  morning  she  was 
walking  the  gallery  at  an  early  hour,  when  a keeperess  asked  her 
wl  at  right  she  had  to  be  out  of  her  room  without  permission,  and 
proceeded  to  snatch  from  her  the  basket  of  flowers — tear  her  cap 
from  her  head — and  strike  her  in  the  face  with  clenched  fists  till 
the  blood  came ; the  poor  creature  fell  down  on  her  knees  and 
begged  for  mercy,  when  she  kicked  her  backwards  by  a blow  in 
the  stomach,  where  she  lay  insensible.  A person,  whose  name  I 
do  not  chuse  to  mention,  knocked  down  this  humane  keejieress, 
and  then  kicked  her  down  the  first  flight  of  stairs ; he  then  re- 
moved the  pitiable  object  of  her  brutality  into  the  ‘ ladies’  apart- 
ment,’ and  by  the  aid  of  a woman  less  ferocious,  restored  her  to 
life.  The  housekeeper  was  made  acquainted  with  this  atrocious 
transaction,  and  pertly  remarked  ‘ that  the  keepei  ess  knew  her 
duty,  and  crazy  Jane  was  a devil  if  she  was  not  kept  under  :’  not 
satisfied  with  this,  the  same  person  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  who  said  ‘ he  would  allow  none  of  the  female  patients  to  be 
beat  out  of  their  room’ — a .tacit  admission  that  the  torture  in  se- 
cret might  be  applied  as  severely,  and  as  often  as  the  heartless 
beings  called  keeperesses  chose  to  inflict  it.  This  poor  maniac — 
this  Crazy  Jane,  had  sufficient  beauty  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
keepers,  and  was  made  the  victim  of  their  lust ; and  I have  often 
seen  her  hurried  by  them  down  into  the  cellar,  before  I krmw  the 
horrid  purposes  for  which  it  was  done.  That  she  had  some  feel- 
ing I know — but  whether  bodily  or  mental  sufferings  brought 
it  forth  I am  ignorant,  though  in  either  case  it  is  flreadful  to 
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think  of ; for  I have  seen  her  hurry  tottering  up  the  cellar  st,eps, 
from  that  cavern  of  pollution,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears, 
which  she  tried  to  hide  as  she  ran  into  the  garden.  And  at  such 
times  1 have  seen  her  beaten,  ‘ the  keepeross  declaring  she  could 
not  keep  her  from  the  men’ — a burning  lie  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge; depraved  in  themselves,  they  knew  not  what  virtue  meant, 
and  the  sacred  stream  of  pity  never  flowed  in  their  corrupt  veins. 
Mr.  Chawner,  tli»  clergyman,  once  emphatically  denounced  those 
women  to  the  housekeeper  as  ‘ the  sweepings  of  Hell,’  if  so,  it  is 
a pity  that  place  should  ever  be  swept ; at  all  events,  they  are 
the  scum  of  the  earth,  and  were  the  kennels  of  St.  Giles’s  to  be 
raked  for  infamy,  none  would  be  found  to  equal  them;  yet  they 
dressed  wril,  and  could  assume  a look  of  cheerful  humility,  and 
shew  tenderness  to  their  patients  when  occasion  called  for  them 
thus  to  do  penance  to  the  real' -sentiments  of  their  base  hearts. 
I have  seen  them  receive  presents  from  the  afflicted  friends  for 
their  kindness,  when  those,  from  whom  they  received  this  reward, 
were  worse  used  by  them  than  any  others. 

One  afternoon.  Miss  Rolleston  ran  up  stairs  before  the  house- 
keeper in  a rude  romping  way,  as  might  be  expected  from  her  si- 
tuation, The  old  lady,  to  teach  her  respect,  as  she  said,  ordered 
her  to  be  straight-waistcoated;  it  w-as  hardlv  done  before  her 
parents  came,  when  the  old  sycophant  herself  brought  her  down 
stairs  into  the  parlour  neatly  dressed,  and  received  from  her  mo- 
ther, as  a reward  of  her  humanity,  a silk  dress,  and  when  they 
were  gone,  she  laughed  at  their  folly,  and  ordered  the  punish- 
ment of  the  waistcoat  again  to  be  inflicted  on  the  poor  girl,  un- 
conscious of  having  given  any  offence. 

There  was  a lady  confined  by  her  husband,  labouring  under 
melancholy  madness,  or  rather  a powerful  nervous  complaint; 
he  called  every  Sunday  to  see  her,  and  she  always  entreated  him 
with  tears,  to  have  her  removed,  but  gave  no  reason  why  she 
wished  it,  and  the  keeperess  took  care  they  should  never  be  alone 
together,  from  fear  that  she  might  tell  “ the  secrets  of  her  prison- 
house.” 

One  day  he  suddenly  appeared,  and  reluctantly  they  were 
forced  (o  bring  her  down;  she  had  two  black  eyes,  her  cheeks 
were  swollen,  and  her  arms  black  and  blue  with  pinches  ; her 
husband  sent  for  a coach,  and  instantly  removed  her.  The  es- 
tablishment were  all  alarmed,  and  how  it  was  settled  ^ never 
heard:  but  Mr.  Jemmy  Davis  told  me  afterwards,  with  exult- 
ation in  his  countenance,  that  she  was  dead  at  another  house,  and 
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he  was  d — d glad  of  it,  for  she  had  tried  to  give  their's  a bad 
name ; but  the  mind  sickens  at  the  repetition  of  such  horrors, 
and  I sometimes  ask  myseif,  if  1 live  and  breathe— am  of  the  same 
flesh — and  am  formed  by  the  same  hand  which  gave  life  to  these 
monsters.  Successful  guilt  makes  her  votaries  think  themselves 
innocent,  and  1 doubt  not  but  Jack  Ketch  deems  his  occupation  as 
honourable  as  it  is  necessary ; and  truly,  when  compared  to  the 
myrmidons  in  Whitmore  House,  Jack  Ketch  suffers  an  injustice, 
for  he  has  not  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hands,  but  is  only 
tile  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  justice.  These  wretches 
have  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  their  hands — to  give  or  take 
in  secret,  by  slow  or  quick  means,  as  they  please,  and  it  is  dread- 
ful to  reflect  upon  it — trust  the  hare  in  a kennel  of  hounds — place 
the  lamb  under  the  paw  of  the  lion — or  the  young  fawn  in  the 
quivering  lips  of  the  blood-reeking  tyger  ; there  are  more  hopes 
of  mercy  for  these,  than  for  those  bereft  of  reason,  under  the 
human  butchers  in  a private  mad-house. 

Various  are  the  modes  of  torture  applied,  according  to  the 
whim  or  caprice  of  a keeper.  One  of  the  patients  was  termed  a 
half  witted  fellow,  like  the  brother  of  Orator  Hunt:  he  was  a 
harmless  fool,  and  if  all  such  were  confined,  ten  thousand  plough- 
tails  in  the  country  at  this"  time  would  want  followers.  This 
youth  was  fond  of  smoaking,  and  had  a certain  quantity  bf  to- 
bacco sent  him  by  his  friends  ; the  keeper  seized  it  as  his  prey, 
and  supplied  him  from  the  garden  with  Stramonium,  which  used 
in  this  wa^,  is  sure  to  produce  mental  derangement.  I pointed 
out  to  the  keeper  the  dangerous  consequences  of  persisting  fii 
this,  the  reply  was  worthy  of  the  demon  that  uttered  it — ‘ I give 
it  him  OB  purpose  to  make  him  madder,  and  then  I’ll  lock  him  itp 
for  good  and  be  rid  of  him’ — can  any  thing  be  more  horrible 
than  this  deliberate  mental  murder  ? 

That  the  patients  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  other  houses  were  wort® 
used  (if  possible)  than  in  this,  I have  reason  to  believe,  as  the 
keepers  threatened  to  send  theirs  to  the  White  House,  where  they 
would  find  a difference,  and  moreover,  all  the  refuse  that  re- 
mained when  the  vegetables  were  selected  for  Whitmore  House — 
such  as  cabbage  leaves,  and  damaged  potatoes,  with  meat  that 
had  been  kept  too  long,  were  packed  in  a cart,  and  sent  to  other 
houses. 

I once  asked  Mrs.  Bruning  if  it  was  possible  such  stuff  was 
going  to  human  beings  for  consumption.  ‘ Oh,  said  she,  Mr. 
Warburton  has  plenty  of  parish  patients,  and  it  is  good  enough 
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for  them,  for  they  don’t  bring  in  more  than  eight  shillings  a- 
week  in  the  lump.”  The  sour  small  beer  was  also  sent  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  I trust,  if  there  are  parishes  who  farm 
their  insane  poor  out  to  private  mad-house  keepers,  they  will 
attend  to  this  hint,  and  see  that  they  are  not  fed  upon  what 
would  djsgust  a brute,  or  rather  slowly  poisoned  by  avari- 
cioui  and  inhuman  monsters. 

Some  people  derive  both  profit  and  fame  from  the  dwellers 
in  mad-houses.  I will  mention  one  curious  .circumstance, 
merely  torfkhow,  beyond  contravention,  that  I am  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  every,  wheel  that  moves  this  enormous  ma- 
chine and  the  streams  which  feed  it  from  outside. 

MR.  JOHNSON, 

A Scotchman  of  much  learning,  the  author  of  the  ‘‘  History 
of  Shetland,”  and  other  very  valuable  works,  from  a long 
course  of  severe  study  has  become  hypochondriacal,  and  ima- 
gines that  he  mould  be  insane  if  not  under  Warburton’s  care. 
He  pays  one  hundred  a-year  for  his  board  and  a room  to  study 
and  sleep  In.  He  labours  incessantly  for  the  booksellers,  and 
seldom  goes  abroad,  except  from  necessity  as  far  as  Paternos- 
ter Row,  to  settle  accounts  and  get  books.  He  compiled,  with 
uncommon  care  and  labour,  in  twelve  months,  “ The  Statis- 
tical History  of  Ireland,”  so  often  quoted  in  parliament  and 
our  courts  of  justice,  and  which  has  the  name  of  Mr.  Wake- 
'field,  the  Chancery  lawyer,  attached  to  it  as  the  author,  who 
only  furnished  notes  and  received  copy. 

I do  not  mention  this  to  deprive  Mr.  Wakefield  of  his  bor- 
rowed plumes,  but  to  convince  Mr.  Warburton  that  I posses* 
the  clue  of  Ariadne  to  wind  through  every  maze  of  his  laby- 
rinth , and  could,  if  I pleased,  and  saw  any  good  to  be  accom- 
plished thereby,  give  a list  of  names,  and  the  sums  paid  by  the 
friends  of  a hundred  patients  under  his  care.  One  thing  let 
me  ask  him : why  is  there  always  an  apothecary’s  bill  charged 
on  account  of  a patient  who  never  takes  medicine? — is  it  be- 
cause Mr.  Duhston,  the  house-surgeon  and  apothecary,  is  his 
son-in-law,  and  calls  once  a-week  to  ask  the  housekeeper  how 

she  does  ? Pray,  Mr.  Warburton,  did  not  you  charge  Lord 
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Redesdale  ninety  pounds  for  medicine  given  to  Mr.  Mitford, 
when  the  only  medicine  he  took  was  a little  bark  and  port 
wine,  occasionally,  to  qualify  the  hot  punch  enjoyed  by  him 
and  Mrs.  Bruning  over  their  evening  card  table. 

Was  not  the  same  done  by  young  Foster  and  Richards  and 
Daniels.  Shame  on  such  exlortioqs.  Apropos  of 

MR..  DANIELS ; 

He  is,  too,  a harmless  lunatic,  whose  only  amusement  was 
strumming  on  an  old  piano-forte  in  the  front  parlour.  He  had 
a sister  who  anxiously  and  attentively  visited  him.  When  she 
was  absent,  Daniels  was  either  locked  up  in  his  room  in  the 
gallery,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  without  a fire,  or  turned  into 
the  garden  with  scarce  any  covering  to  his  body,  and  repeat- 
edly horsewhipped,  because  he  was  obstinate,  and  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  the  keepers.  The  morning  that  his  sister  was 
expected,  he  was  dressed,  drank  tea  in  the  parlour,  had  a 
trifling  thing  given  him  to  keep  him  in  temper,  and  she  gene- 
rally found  him  at  the  piano,  apparently  tranquil.  Deception, 
all  is  deception  and  refined  cruelty,  from  the  master  down  to 
the  cook  in  the  kitchen,  who,  when  a patient  intruded  upon  her 
premises,  flung  a saucepan,  filled  with  boiling  water  in  his 
face,  that  completely  deprived  it  of  the  skin,  and  nearly  oblite- 
rated the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  Yet,  reader,  was  the  bein^ 
who  thus  suflered,  a harmless,  inoffensive,  gentlemanly  mail, 
the  brother  to  one  Hawkes,  a very  rich  coal-merchant  in  tl#' 
city.  He  had  been  a Lieutenant  Fire  Worker  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  his  name  has  been  honourably  mentioned  in  tb« 
Gazettes  as  a gallant  and  brave  ofRcer.  He  was  struck  with 
a “ a coup  de  soldi,”  more  commonly  known  as  “ a stroke  of 
the  sun.”  Warburton  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  for  his  support.  Fifty  pounds  would  have  al- 
lowed his  keeper  a fair  profit,  and  kept  him  comfortable, 
when  all  that  he  got  for  the  Iqrger  sum  was  an  extra  beating 
from  the  merciless  fangs  of  Jemmy  Davis,  when  he  amused 
himself  by  marching  up  and  down  the  room  in  military  style. 

Poor  Captain  Johnson,  whom  I have  before  mentioned  as 
having  been  nineteen  years  confined,  was  informed  by  War- 
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burton,  that  the  last  of  his  relations  was  dead,  and  had  left 
scarce  sufficient  to  support  him,  so  that  he  must  be  removed 
to  a cheaper  place.  A cheaper  place,  reader,  than  the  hall  of 
Whitmore  House,  where  no  one  costs,  upon  an  average,  one 
shilling  per  diem.  Habit  had  reconciled  this  respectable  old 
man  to  his  situation,  and  he  naturally  wished  to  die  for  evei’ — 
where  he  h^  sulfered  a living  death  of  nineteen  weary  years : 
he  pleaded  in  vain — it  was  the  ro^)in  pleadin'g  for  release  under 
the  claws  of  the  vulture.  He  offered  even  to  work  in  the  gar- 
den, or  do  anything.  No;  Warburton  was  inflexible — his 
laws  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ; or,  to 
use  a merited  comparison,  like  those  of  Draco,  the  Athenian 
lawgiver,  which  were  said  to  he  written  in  blood,  were  not  to 
be  altered,  and  the  miserable  heart-broken  being  was  taken  to 
the  White  House,  Bethnal  Green,  where  a broken  heart  has 
perhaps,  e’er  this,  terminated  his  journey  through  a long  blank 
wilderness  of  woe. 

The  reader  may  think  common  humanity  should  have  in- 
duced the  keeper  to  comply  with  an  old  prisoner’s  desire,  to 
die  where  he  had  lingered  and  suffered hut  what  will  he 
think  of  outraged  humanity,  when  1 tell  him  he  had  a right  to 
comply  with  his  desire — that  the  person  who  died  had  left  an 
annual  sum,  amply  sufficient  to  keep  poor  Johnson  in  comfort 
his  future  days,  and  that  fie  was  removed  amongst  parish 
pers,  whilst  the  money  went  to  swell  the  hoard  of  him 
se  god  was  Mammon — whose  will  was  law — and  that  law 
tice. 

• MR.  WILKINSON, 

bo  wrote  ‘ The  History  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains,’  and 
had  travelled  over  Europe  and  Asia,  was  a poor  weak  mortal, 
not  able  to  stand  on  his  legs  for  any  time ; 'he  had  books  sent 
by  his  relatives  to  amuse  him ; when  any  book  was  well 
bound,  or  valuable,  the  keepers,  when  he  was  in  the  garden, 
drove  him  from  the  seat  where  he  was,  and  compelled  him  to 
walk  about ; to  conciliate  them  he  would  give  up  his  book, 
which  was  immediately  sold  to  a Jew,  and  gin  purchased  with 
the  money.  Another 

MR.  WILKINSON. 

Rider  to  a tea  warehouse,  for  some  imprudence  committed 
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when  under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  was  sent  to  this 
ready  receptacle — this  sepulchre,  which  received  in  its  re- 
morseles  jaws  every  one  without  distinction,  and  of  which 
it  might  be  said — 

Alas!  from  whence  there’s  no  retreating^ 

Alas  I from  whence  there’s  no  return. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  intem- 
perance, and  repeatediy  wrote  to  his  father  in  the  country, 
entreating  an  order  for  his  release,  but  always  received  eva- 
sive replies ; he  consulted  me,  and  I saw  from  the  tenor  of 

these  letters,  that  those  to  his  father  had  either  been  altered, 
/ 

or  never  sent  by  Warburton,  and  that  his  family  were  ignorant 
of  his  situation.  I wrote  to  his  father  a true  statement  of  his 
case,  and  in  a few  days  he  came  to  London  and  took  his  son 
away,  refusing  to  pay  a single  shilling  for  his  unjust  detention. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  opened  business  on  his  own  account,  in  Ba- 
singhall-street,  and  is  now  prosperous  and  happy,  after  so 
narrow  an  escape  from  confinement  for  life. 

MRS.  SCARRON,  ' 

A most  respectable  lady,  was  a parlour  boarder,  and  had  been 
so  fc^years  : she  was  accomplished,  sensible,  and  tnodest : 
her  husband  confined  lier  only 'because  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
her  : she  was  reconciled  to  her  situation,  and  looked  to  the 
grave  as  the  only  prospect  of  future  happiness. 

MRS.  WILSON, 

And  several  other  ladies,  were  in  possession  of  reason,  but 
locked  up  with  maniacs  of  the  worst  description  ; shut  out  from 
all  hope,  and  unnoticed  and  unknown  were  bending  broken- 
hearted over  an  early  tomb. 

I could  mention  many  more,  such  as  Mr.  Blagrove,  Mr. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Bogg,  Mr.  Carter,  &c.  all  quiet  beings,  yet  who 
were  disciplined  with  the  lash,  and  cruelly  treated,  never 
knowing  an  interval  of  ease,  except  when  a relation  came  to 
see  them, 

MR.  JOHNSON 

Once  escaped,  but  was  brought  back,  and  so  rigorously 
treated,  that  he  declared  he  never  would  risk  such  an  attempt 
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again.  His  confinement  had  lasted  nineteen  years,  and  will 
only  terminate  with  his  existence.  But  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
enumerate  more  instances  than  I have  done,  to  show  that  a 
Private  Madhouse  is  worse  than  an  Inquisition,  and  should  not 
be  permitted  in  a free  country  ; in  six  cases  out  of  ten  the  in- 
dividuals are  conGned  from  malice,  or  interested  motives  on 
the  part  of  their  connexions  ; many  are  conGned  to  escape  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes  ; and  the  truly  insane  are  pu- 
nished as  though  the  affliction  sent  by  heaven,  was  a crime 
against  the  world’s  law,  and  the  world’s  creator. 

I have  some  reason  to  fear  that  this  house,  bad  as  it  appears 
in  these  pages,  is  one  of  the  best  regulated  near  the  metropo- 
lis. Imagine  to  yourself,  reader,  something  worse,  if  you  can, 
and  then  nature  will  shudder  at  the  reflection,  that  such  a thing 
exists  as  a hell  upon  earth,  for  the  protection  of  the  guilty  and 
the  scourge  of  the  innocent.  How  comes  it  that  such  houses 
are  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  exist,  if  his  majesty’s  sub- 
jects are  not  protected  in  them — for  the  act  that  deprives  them 
of  reason,  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  civil  rights — they  are 
the  more  entitled  to  protection  from  being  tl{,e  less  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Is  it  not  as  bad  to  connive  at  the  existence 
of  brothels,  as  unblushingly  to  license  Private  Mad-housee, 
for  they  are  both  receptacles  of  vice,  crime,  and  erring  rea- 
If  they  are  suffered  to  continue,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
“pi^wn  to  look  more  narrowly  into  those  legalized  establish- 
IMibts,  and  cause  mercy  to  ameliorate  the  prisoners’  sorrows, 
jtilld  throw  the  light  of  hope  upon  the  dark  gloom  of  the  secret 
datigeon. 

The  advocates  for  the  extinction  of  foreign  slavery,  will  do 
well  to  look  at  home — to  the  slavery  of  the  Whites,  in  Private 
Mad-houses  ; there  they  are  worse  treated  than  negroes ‘-the  ' 
maniacs  are  there  abused  as  an  inferior  cast  of  beings  ; as  a 
degraded  and  malignant  race,  and  they  are  made  so  by  cruel 
treatment.  Surely  amongst  the  men  of  rank,  honour,  and 
wealth  I have  mentioned,  and  who  have  relatives  suffering 
the  torments  of  the  damned,  some  one  will  be  found  to  step 
forth,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  these  crying  evils— but  if  none  can  be  found  manly 
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enough  to  attempt  a public  good,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  privately  benefit  the  hapless  beings  confined,  and  dear  to 
them  by  the  ties  of  blood,  country,  or  friendship.  For  mine 
own  part,  I rejoice  at  the  resolution  I took  to  get  through  this 
painful  work — this  appeal  in  behalf  of  those  who  cannot  ap- 
peal for  themselves  ; it  has  long  occupied  my  attention,  and  I 
have  done  it  but  feebly — but  the  simple  truth  is  superior  to 
eloquence  in  rousing  the  feeling  hearts  of  sensible  men,  to 
pity  those  whose  mental  darkness  is  deplorable,  and  who  are 
capable  of  enjoying  no  comforts  beyond  those  of  present  bodily 
ease,  atid  suQicient  nourishment  to  prevent  starvation. 

Another  importaht  feature  of  these  Establishments  is,  that 
they  protect  men  from  the  laws  who  are  guilty  of  detestable 
offences,  for  which  the  punishment  of  death  is  a poor  atone- 
ment. They  encourage  the  bold  and  adventurous  to  rob  their 
neighbours  and  relatives,  whom,  upon  the  signature  of  two 
men,  they  may  immure  for  life  : and  they  afford  a protecting 
shelter  fm-  those  perturbed  spirits  who  sow  sedition  over  the 
land,  and  from  their  secret, cavern  promote  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion by  which-.*Uey  hope  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  reward  for 
insidious  villany. 

If  1 have  given  any  one  feeling  bosom  pain,  in  the  course 
of  this  little  narrative,  I am  sorry  for  it,  having  studied  to 
mention  families  or  names  no  more  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  give  effect  to  this  exposure  of  the  Horrors  of  a 
Private  Mad-house,  and  rouse  an  abler  advocate  to  reform 
them.  If  I succeed,  by  this  attempt,  in  removing  a chain 
from  the  leg  of  one  sufferer — of  suspending  the  lash,  wielded 
in  vengeance  over  the  innocent  head  of  one  poor  victim — of 
preventing  the  violation  and  degrading  treatment  of  one  un- 
fortunate female,  I shall  Ihihk  myself  happy,  and  under  the 
self-approbation  of  my  conscience,  defy  the  threat;  of  a 
.wealthy  petty  tyrant  and  merciless  oppressor. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  this  work  haS  been  so  long  delayed— it 
has  been  in  my  desk  for  a long  time,  but  1 have  bee*  so  per- 
secuted by  the  Constitutional  and  Vice  Societies,  and  beset  by 
spies  and  informers,  that  I had  totally  forgot  it,  when  tiie  au- 
thor, called  by  chance,  and  reminded  me  of  it.  Upon  reading 
it  over  I discovered  its  vast  importance  to  the  general  good  of 
society,  and  resolved  to  be  the  instrument  of  exposing  the- 
horrors  of  private  mad-houses,  which  are  n disgrace  to  this 
land  of  liberty.  The  author  has  revised,  corrected,  and  added 
to  his  original  manuscript  so  greatly,  that  it  will  enable  me  to 
continue  it  beyond  what  was  at  first  intended,  and  gratify  the 
numerous  Inquirers  after  a work,  which,  for  iiitportance  to  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  people,  has  no  parallel  in  the  records 
of  petty  tyranny  and  private  oppression.  W.  BENBOW. 

Part  2.  will  contain  additional  cases  of  suffering  in  Whifmore  g 
House— Warburton’s  White  House,  on  Betiinal  Gr«^n— lu» 
Private  I.odging  Houses — A peep  into  other  houses  of  the 
same  stamp— Anecdotes  of  tlie  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Frades- 
inen,  interested — and  copious  notes;  forming  a complete  his- 
tory of  private  establishiueiils  for  the  reception  of  insane  per-: 
sons. 
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On  tlie  infamous  tendency  of  his  Religious  Spe^h  in  tb^ 
House  of  Commons,  defending  the  secret,  unnatural,  and  un- 
constitutional hand  of  conspirators,  denominated 
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Cent,  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  retail  dealers,  and  liberal 
discount  given  to  gentlemen  who  purchase.to  disseminate  re* 
ligious  instruction  amongst  the  poor. 

GOD  SAVE  TIIE  KING. 

P.  S.— All  Religions  communications  for  this  purpose  (post 
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athisReligiousTraclRepository,  Byion’sllead, CasUe-street, 
Leicester  Square. 
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Exposition  of  tlie  Frauds  of  Methodism. 
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